A Comanche  s Living  Testimony  For  Christ 
By  Ruth  Long  Gilbert 

Under  the  Big  Top  were  gathered 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Wichitas,  Caddos, 
Kiowas,  Apaches  and  Comanches.  It  was 
the  third  night  of  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  gathering  of  the  Western  Oklahoma 
Indian  Baptist  Association.  Each  tribe  sat 
in  its  appointed  section.  On  the  right  sat 
the  women,  their  many-colored  shawls 
weaving  a tapestry  which  could  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  On  the  left  were  the  men, 
many  of  these  still  wearing  their  hair  in 
long  braids  interbound  with  dark  red  or 
blue  material.  No  paint  disfigured  their 
faces.  There  were  no  feathers,  beads  or 
ornaments.  Hymns  were  sung  in  the  difl'er- 
ent  tongues,  prayers  were  offered  and  the 
items  of  business  cared  for,  before  the 
tim.e  came  for  our  guest  speaker.  Rev. 
Lee  Thayer  from  the  Mono  Indians  of 
California. 


Just  at  this  moment,  President  B.  D. 
Weeks,  of  Bacone  College,  stepped  forward 
and  began  to  speak.  Interpreters  took  up 
his  words  and  interpreted  them  into  the 
different  tongues.  He  told  of  his  first  visit 
to  the  Kiowas  thirty-seven  years  ago;  of 
his  great  desire  that  Indian  youth  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  for  Christian 
training  that  their  white  brothers  had.  He 
spoke  of  his  life-long  attraction  toward  old 
people  and  his  special  fondness  for  the 
consecrated  Christians  who  were  nearing 
the  goal  or  had  already  gone  to  a rich 
reward.  Many  of  these  he  called  by  name. 

Then  he  spoke  of  Potaway,  the  Co- 
manche, and  told  of  her  faithfulness  in 
every  Association  and  Christian  gathering. 
He  reminded  us  of  her  tireless  testimony 
for  Jesus  Christ,  followed  by  her  plea  for 
the  young  people  of  her  tribe  to  take  up 
God’s  work  and  carry  on  for  Him.  He 
pictured  her  as  she  stood  before  the  great 
gatherings  of  the  Association  and  fearlessly 
witnessed  for  her  Christ.  He  likened  her  to 
the  virtuous  woman  of  Proverbs.  From  be- 
hind the  pulpit  he  lifted  and  uncovered  a 
large  picture,  beautifully  finished  and 
framed.  It  was  of  Potaway  in  her  flowered 
headdress  and  dark  shawl,  her  face  deeply 
wrinkled  because  of  the  one  hundred  and 
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fifteen  snows,  or  more,  through  which  her 
moccasins  had  trod.  In  appreciation  of  her 
noble  character.  Dr.  Weeks  presented  this 
portrait  to  the  Association  to  be  kept  in 
custody  by  the  Walters  Indian  Baptist 
Church  of  which  she  was  a member. 
Deacon  Hoto  spoke  of  her  consecration, 
and  then  started  her  favorite  song,  “Down 
at  the  Cross,”  and  all  who  knew  the 
Comanche  joined  in  the  singing.  Tears 
came  to  our  eyes  as  we  realized  anew  that 
this  helper,  friend  and  mother  in  Israel 
was  gone. 

She  had  been  a child  of  nature  and  had 
known  the  quiet  steadfastness  of  the  Okla- 
homa plains  where  she  spent  her  years.  A 
tree  by  the  river  bank  which  leaves  a dead 
trunk  and  starts  again  from  the  root  does 
not  receive  the  admiration  which  is  due 
that  hardy  growth  which  steadfastly  lifts 
its  height  to  the  sky,  and  reaching  forth 
stalwart  branches,  shelters  the  birds  and 
protects  the  beasts.  Why,  then,  give  greater 
acclaim  to  the  broken  life  which  must 
begin  anew  than  to  Potaway,  who,  having 
started  in  the  Christian  faith,  grew  up- 
ward until  her  soul  reached  the  heavens 
and  her  arms  stretched  out  to  bless  her 
people  and  protect  the  little  ones? 

In  childhood  she  camped  with  her  people 
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as  they  moved  their  tepees  from  place  to 
place  at  will.  A certain  lack  of  restraint 
blessed  her  life,  yet  not  as  the  white  girl 
knows  freedom  today,  for  her  grandmother 
kept  her  always  with  her,  and  it  was  said 
that  she  was  a good  and  beautiful  charac- 
ter in  her  maidenhood.  She  did  not  marry 
young,  as  so  many  do  today,  but  in  her 
twenties  she  met  and  married  a Mexican 
herdsman,  and  settled  down  to  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  Thus  milk  and  butter 
became  a part  of  her  daily  food,  so  different 
from  the  Comanches’  meat,  roots  and 
berries. 

The  old-time  tepee,  always  facing  the 
sunrise,  according  to  age-long  worship, 
gave  way  to  the  tent,  still  facing  the  east, 
then  for  Potaway  came  the  little  frame 
house.  Here  she  reared  her  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  and  in  later  years  was 
blessed  with  four  grandchildren,  all  of 
whom  she  outlived.  Still,  contentment  and 
peace  were  not  hers.  The  old  Indian  re- 
ligion did  not  bring  satisfaction.  Curiosity 
at  last  led  her  to  hear  the  “new  religion’’ 
that  was  being  preached  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Deyo.  She  listened,  she  understood,  she 
meditated,  and  finally  she  yielded.  There 
was  no  sudden  turning,  such  as  some  have 
known;  instead,  a great  struggle.  She  came 
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gradually,  but  she  came  completely,  leav- 
ing all  to  follow  the  Christ.  She  found  the 
new  path  good  and  filled  with  constant 
opportunities.  After  being  baptized  by  Mr. 
Deyo  in  Blue  Beaver  Creek,  September  21, 
1913,  during  camp  meeting,  she  took  the 
church  as  her  first  duty.  She  visited  the 
sick,  talked  with  the  sinful,  and  comforted 
the  sorrowing.  At  special  gatherings, 
conferences  and  assemblies,  her  hands 
prepared  food  for  the  old  people  as  they 
liked  it. 

She  herself  became  aged,  and  went  to 
live  in  a little  house  prepared  for  her  by 
her  grandnephew  Hebo  and  his  wife 
Charlotte,  a few  yards  from  their  own 
dwelling.  Their  children  became  to  her 
great-grandchildren,  and  she  rocked  them, 
loved  them,  taught  them,  blessed  them. 
To  them  she  was  always  “Old  Lady.” 

A junior  girl  in  our  Comanche  Sunday 
school  asked  the  question,  “What  is  a 
saint?”  The  teacher  explained  and  then 
asked,  “Have  you  ever  known  a saint?” 

little  boy  who  had  slipped  into  the  class 
after  the  primary  group  had  been  dismissed 
looked  up  with  shining  eyes.  All  the  love 
to  which  a grandmother  is  entitled,  all  the 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  aged,  all  the 
honor  due  a righteous  soul  were  included 
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in  his  childish  voice  as  he  said,  “Old 
Lady.” 

When  Potaway  became  old,  feeble,  deaf 
and  almost  blind,  she  somehow  managed 
to  learn  of  services  and  be  present.  Once 
she  came  to  the  missionaries’  house  late  in 
the  evening  and  stayed  over  night  so  that 
she  might  be  ready  to  go  to  a religious 
gathering  on  the  following  day. 

She  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  testify 
for  Christ,  and  in  camp  meeting  she  always 
arose  and  urged  those  still  walking  in 
darkness  to  come  to  the  light  and  walk 
the  Jesus  Road.  She  spoke  to  the  younger 
ones  also,  saying,  “You,  my  children,  take 
up  the  work  for  God.  Do  not  let  it  die. 
Keep  it  moving  onward.”  At  the  Associ- 
ation she  always  gave  her  testimony,  and 
in  the  last  years  she  said  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  would  be  with  us  the  next 
year,  or  not;  that  she  was  growing  old  and 
knew  her  time  was  short. 

As  long  as  she  could  do  so,  she  walked 
to  the  Little  Brown  Church  (Mabel  Moon 
Gilbert  Memorial)  on  the  hill  when  there 
was  no  other  way,  sometimes  having  to 
stop  often  to  rest.  One  cold  day,  when 
snow  was  in  the  north  wind,  she  climbed 
the  south  slope  of  the  hill  toward  the 
church.  As  she  neared  the  top,  not  many 
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rods  from  the  gate,  she  stopped,  turned 
her  back  to  the  biting  wind  as  it  came 
over  the  hill,  rested,  got  her  breath,  re- 
adjusted her  heavy  shawls,  and  came  on, 
slowly  walking  up  the  driveway  to  the 
shelter  of  the  Little  Brown  Church.  This 
scene  is  painted  in  deathless  colors  in  the 
mental  picture  gallery  of  those  who  saw 
her.  So  also  is  the  one  in  which  she  so 
often  appeared,  sitting  alone  in  the  little 
church,  dressed  in  her  many-colored  shawl, 
to  sing  and  pray  for  her  absent  people; 
holding  almost  an  entire  service.  With  the 
addition  of  an  English  song  by  the  pastor's 
family,  and  a simple  scripture  lesson  with 
prayer,  the  service  would  close.  Those 
were  lonely  days,  but  Potawuxy’s  faith 
outlived  them  all. 

Now  all  these  things  and  many  more 
are  being  told  in  the  Little  Brown  Church 
on  the  hill  concerning  Potaway,  and  in 
the  entire  Association,  and  younger  In- 
dians are  consecrating  themselves  to  Christ 
with  the  faithfulness  which  was  the  out- 
standing characteristic  in  the  wonderful 
life  of  “(i)ld  Lady.” 
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Every  contribution  to  the  unified  denominational 
budget,  through  local  church  envelopes  or 
otherwise,  helps  to  make  possible  the 
carrying  forward  of  this  work  as 
a part  of  the  cooperative 
missionary  program  of 
Northern  Baptists. 
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